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The Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 
By Charles Lamb. 


THAT THE WORST PUNS ARE THE BEST. 


If by worst be only meant the most far-fetched and 
startling, we agree to it. A pun is not bound by the 
jaws which limit nicer wit. It is a pistol let off at the 
car; not a feather to tickle the intellect. It is an antic 
which does not stand upon maaners, but comes bound- 
ing into the presence, and does not show the less comic 
for being dragged in sometimes by the head and shoul- 
ders. What though it limp a little, or prove defective 
in one leg—all the better. A pun may easily be tvo 
curious and artificial. Who has not at one time or other 
beers at a party of professors (himself perhaps an old 
offender in that line,) where, after ringing a round of 
the most ingenious conceits, every man contributing his 
shot, and some there the most expert shooters of the | 
day; after making a poor word run the gauntlet till it| 
is ready to drop; after hunting and winding it through | 
all the possible ambages of similar sounds; after squnecz. | 
ing, and hauling, and tugging at it, till the very milk | 
of it will not yield a drop further,—suddenly soine ob- | 
secure, unthought-of fellow in a corner, who was never) 
*prentice to the trade, whom the company for very pity 
passed over,as we do by a known poor man when a| 
money-subseription is going round, no one calling upon | 
him for his quota—has all at once come out with some-| 





all put together constitute a picture; Hogarth could 
have made it intelligible on-canvase. 

Yet nine out of ten critics will pronounce this a very 
bad pun, because-of the defectiveness in the concluding 
member, which is its yery beauty, and constitutes the 
surprise. The same persons shall cry up for admirable 
the cold quibble from Virgil about the broken Cremona ;* 
because it is made out in all its parts, and leaves nothing 
to the imagination. We venture to call it cold; because 
of thousands who have admired it, it would be difficult 
to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. As appeal- 
ing to the judgment merely, (setting the risible faculty 
aside) we must pronounce it a monument of curious fe- 
licity. But as some stories are said to be too good to 
be true, it may with equal truth be asserted of this bi- 
verbal allusion, that it is too good to be natural. One 
cannot help suspecting that the incident was invented 
to fit the line. It would have been better had it been 
less perfect. Like some Virgilian hemistichs, it has 
suffered by filling up. The nimium Vicina was enough 
in conscience ; the Cremone@ afterwards loads it. It is 
in fact a double pun; and we have always observed that 
a superfeetation in this sort of wit is dangerous. When 
a man has said a good thing, it is seldom politic to ful- 
low it up. We @o not care to be cheated a second time; 
or, perhaps, the mind of man (with reverence be it 
spoken) is not capacious enough to lodge two puns at a 
time. The impression, to-be forcible, must be simulta- 
neous and undivided. 


, ‘THAT THE POOR COPY THE VICES OF THE RICH. 








(pretty casuist!) might possibly draw from a form of 
words—literally false, but essentially deceiving no one— 
that under some circumstances .a fib might not be so 
exceedingly sinful—a-fiction, too, not at all in her owh 
way, or one that she cguld be suspected of adopting, for 
few servant-wenches care to be denied to visiters. 

This word ezample reminds us of another fine word 
which is in use upon these occasic encourag t. 
“People in our sphere must not be thought to give en- 
couragement to such proceedings.” ‘To such a frantie 
height is this principle capable of being carried, that we 
have known individuals who have thought it within the 
scope of their influence to sanction despair, and give 
eclat to—suicide. A domestic in the family of a county 
member lately deceased, for love, or some unknown 
cause, cut his throat, but not successfuliy. The poor 
fellow was otherwise much loved and respecied; and 
great interest was used in his behalf, upon his recovery, 
that he might be permitted to retain his place; his word 
being first pledged, not without some substantial spon- 
sors to promise for him, that the like should never hap- 
pen again. His master was inclinable to keep him, but 
his mistress thought otherwise; and John in the end was 
dismissed, her ladyship declaring, that she “ could not 
think of encouraging any such doings in the county.” 








——>——— rn 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches of Switzerland. By the Author of 
“The Spy.’ Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 





A smooth text to the latter; and preached from the 


* thing sq. whimsical, yet so pertinent; so brazen in its) pulpit, is sure of a docile uudience from the pews lined 
‘prétensicns, yet so impossible to be denied ; so exquisite-| with satin. It is twice sitting upon velvet to a foolish 
ly good, and so deplorably bad, at the same time,—that | squire to be told, that he—and not perverse nature, as the 
it has proved a Robin Hvod’s shot; any thing ulterior | homilies would make us imagine, is the true cause of all 
to that is despaired of; and the party breaks up, unani-| the irregularities in his parish. This is striking at the 
mously voting it to be the very worst (that is, best) pun | root of tree-will indeed, and denying the originality of 
of the evening. This species of wit is the better for not|sin in any sense. But men are not such implicit sheep 
being perfect in all its parts. What it gains in com-|as this comes to. If the abstinence from evil on the 
pleteness, it loses in naturalness. The more exactly it part of the upper classes is to derive itself from no 
satisfies the critical, the less hold it has upon some other ; higher principle than the apprehension of setting ill 
faculties. The puns which are most entertaining are! patterns to the lower, we beg leave to discharge them 
those which will least bear an analysis, Of this kind is! from all squeamishness on that score; they may even 
‘the following, recorded, with a sort of stigma, in one of, take their fill of pleasures, where they can find them. 


Swift’s Miscellanies. 


An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who was carry-| 


ing a hare through the streets, accusts him with this 
extraordinary question: “ Prithee, friend, is that thy 
own hare, or a wig ?” 

There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. A man 
might blurr ten sides of paper in attempting a defence 
of it against a critic who should be laughter-proof. The 
quibble in itself is not considerable. It is only a new 
turn given, by a little false pronunciation, to a very com- 
mon, though not very courteous enquiry. Put by one 
gentleman to another ata dinner party, it would have 
been vapid; to the mistress of the house, it would have 
shown much less wit than rudeness. We must take in 
the totality of time, place, and person; the pert lock of 
the enquiring scholar, the desponding looks of the puz- 
aled porter ; the one stopping at leisure, the other hurry- 

» Ing on with his burthen; the innocent though rather 
abrupt tendency of the first member of the question, 
with the atter and inextricable irrelevancy of the se- 
cond; tle place—a public strect, not favourabie to 
frivolous investizations ; the affrontive quality of the 
primitive enquiry (the common question) invidiously 
transferred to the derivative (the new turn given to it) 
in the implied satire ; namely, that few of that tribe are 
expected to eat of the good things which they carry, 
they being in most countries considered rather as the 
temporary trustees than owners of such dainties,— 
which the fellow was beginning to understand; but then 
the wig again comes in, and he can make nothing of it; 

No. 22, PART 1.—wAy 31, 1836. 


The genius of poverty, hampered and straitened as it is, 
is not so barren of invention but it can trade upon the 
staple of its own vice, without drawing upon their ca- 
pital. The poor are not quite such servile imitators as 
they take them for. Some of them are very clever ar- 
tists in their way. Here and there we find an original. 
Who taught the poor to steal, to pilfer? They did not 
go to the great for schoolmasters in these faculties 
surely. It is well if in some vices they allow us to be— 
no copy:sts. In no other sense is it true that the poor 
copy them, than as servants may be said to take after 
their masters and mistresses, when they succeed to their 
reversionary cold meats. Ifthe master, from indisposi- 
tion or some othor cause, neglect his food, the servant 
dines not withstanding. 

“QO, bat (some will say) the force of example is great.” 
We knew a lady who was so scrupulous on this head, 
that she would put up with the calls of the most iraper- 
tinent visiter, rather than let her servant say she was 
not at home, for fear of teaching her maid to tell an un- 
truth; and this in the very face of the fact, that she 
knew well enough that the wench was one of the great- 
est liars upon the earth without teaching; so much so, 
that ber mistress possibly never heard two words of con- 
secutive truth from her in her Jife.” But nature must 

for nothing: example must be every thing. This 
fiar in grain, who never opened her mouth without a lie, 
must be guarded against a remote inference, which she 





Blanchard. 1836. 


Time was, when travellers were rather no- 
velties, and when the advantages by them en- 
joyed, or the labours endured, gave them a sort 
of title to relate their marvels or troubles, for 
the gratification of wondering auditors, without 
having the manner of doing it too severel 
scrutinised. They almost enjoyed an exemp- 
tion from criticism,—being a species*of pet 
authors, whom all allowed to go scot free on 
the score of the raw material which they 
brought into the literary workshop, to be fur- 
bished up by more expert mechanics on the 
anvil of taste and superior refinement. ‘Then 
the having seen was of itself the passport to 
reputation, and a world of trouble and hard- 
ship was saved to those who remained snug 
and quiet at home, and did their traveling over 
a map and a book, with the aid of a well-com- 
pounded negus, and mayhap a pipe. Rare 
times were those for wonder-finders,—for those 
who invented stories of the 

“ Apennines, 
The Pyrennean; and the river Po;” 


and many were the immunities they enjoyed 
therefore. 

But the halcyon days of the author-traveller 
are fled. He must now submit to’ the same 
ordeal as the novel-writer or poet,—he must 
endure the carp and cavil of the censorious 
as well as the rest of the herd of bookmakers. 

Where are to end the marvels of turnpikes, 
and railways, and steam? who could have sup: 
posed that they would ever be able to raise the 








* Swift. 


standard of literary effort ? certainly this is an 
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effect that was never dreamed of by M‘Adam 
or Oliver Evans. . But even so it iss Thanks 
to the facilities, every body now travels, and 
as every body supposes that he sees more or 
better than his neighbours, he forthwith lays 
before his more obtuse brethren the result of 
his flea-bitten and starvation-enduring labours. 
Hence are we overrun with shoals of small 
tourists, whose publishers constantly din in our 
cars (from the tripods of those infallible oracies 
the daily newspapers) the sundry and various 
merits of “ A Tour” there, or ‘Sketches ”’ in 
another place, until the catalogue of peregrina- 
tions is alone a library ; we care not how ra- 
pidly the list grows, provided the books them- 
selves are really as good as they profess to be. 

It results from this that the good public, 
weary of travel-writing and reading, betray a 
disposition to exact from new candidates some- 
what of superior excellence, and grow unwill- 
ing to give their “ most sweet voices” to any 
one, merely because he has been in the way of 
opportunity, pertinaciously requiring that the 
opportunity should have been judiciously em- 
ployed, and acquirements of high grade and 
standing brought in to the traveller’s aid, cre he 
can become with them an especial favourite. 
To follow Elliot, over glacier, and lake, and 
avalanche ; to succeed Burnes, amid dell, and 
mountain, and mountain men; or Carne or 
Barrow among the recollections or records of a 
strange people, with any hope of eclat, requires 
talents and acquirements that fall not to the 
general lot of the novelists and others, that 
throng so importunately the avenues to the 
arena of literary fame. 

We mean not to point out the secret of the 
success of the above-named travellers, nor to 
show in what manner they are by far supe- 
rior to the author of the Sketches of Switzer- 
Jand,—our business is with his present work 
alone, not without a feeling of disappointment, 
perhaps regret, that one who has beguiled us 
of many an hour by his fiction, should become 
tame and almost dull in the sober paths of 
reality and truth. The case is harder with him 
than with a younger or less known aspirant after 
public favour. He has a reputation to sustain, 
a popularity to support (we had almost said to 
rebuild,) for he has taken some pains to eradi- 
cate from the hearts of his “ countrymen” feel- 
ings that beat high and strong in his favour,— 
having on more than one occasion thrown scoffs 
and taunts in their teeth, that good taste if not 
policy should have withheld. But Jet that 
pass,—we do not willingly remember it now; 
and we have striven honestly against any sinis- 
ter effects from it on our judgment of the pre- 
sent work. But if the above cause has not 
disposed us to unfairness—it still less can shut 
our eyes to the manifold faults of this produc- 
tion. The old idols of Mr. Cooper are still 
held in his reverence and esteem,—bitterness 
to England, laud to democracy,—now and then 
sublimed with a spice of Trades-unionism, and 
the-old philippics against the time-honoured in- 
stitutions of the old world, yet hold sovereign 
sway in his affections. We might, however, 
forgive these, and some graver blemishes in the 
matter of style, were the redeeming qualities of 
the “Sketches” apparent. But the highest 
praise that can be awarded to them. is that of 
mediocrity, and sufficient has already been re- 
marked, to show that such praise is poor in- 
deed. 


pleteness, throughout the work, especially in 
the first volume, that produces any thing but 
satisfaction to the reader. We have, indeed, 
the route given that he took, the scenes that he 
saw, the people that he met, the mountain 
passes that he traversed, and the rivers and 
lakes he was ferried over; but the soul is not 
there that fanned the flame of the burning 
vision, and roused our sympathies for the lost 
party in the storm on St. Bernard ; the spirit of 
the boat race on the Adriatic, or the wild ter- 
rors of the wreck of the Royal Caroline, alike 
are missing! Can it be that the author of the 
Pioneers and the Water Witch is exhausted ; 
or is he reserving those powers to be brought 
to the aid of works of pure fancy, which might 
so much more nobly have been expended in 
the illustration of living truth. When it is 
recollected that he spent three summer months, 
busily too, in Switzerland, ascended the Rhine 
from the lake of Constance to its source, visited 
the field of Griitli and the castle of Habsburg, 
the Obeiland mountains and the baths of Pfef- 
fers; and happened in the land at the very 
first ascent of the Jung Frau, it must at least 
be acknowledged that he had ample verge and 
room enough for a work of very intense inte- 
rest. Yet is it little beyond a mere diary, in- 
terspersed with sketches so very imperfect, as 
to make their constant succession almost wea- 
risome. It is not quite so—for one reason: 
and for this he has our thanks. He preserved 
his good-humour, barring a little petulance on 
politics and Englishmen, throughout ; whatever 
private griefs he may have, he suffers them not 
to interfere with the fairness of his views, or 
with the complaisance due to his reader. A 
little peppery at times, but never morose—ex- 
cept in his descent to the Pfeffers ; but in that 
case it appears he was flea-bitten, and having 
repeated the Banksia experiment, by carrying 
them into the hot bath along with him, he 
speedily recovered his good-humour. 

Perhaps his pvictures of scenery would have 
been more effective, had he not taken so much 
pains to inform us of what does or docs not add 
to the picturesque. Indeed, the use of this 
word is so frequent, that we should not be as- 
tonished to hear the work maliciously nick- 
named “Syntax Redivivus,”’ a consummation 
we fear, which would rather disturb the equa- 
nimity of the author of a Letter to his Country- 
men. We copy the following, to protest in 
advance against our author being held up as a 
model of “ distinctive American”’ style, how- 
ever he may be of thought: * The Aar was 
once crossed by a covered wooden bridge, 
quite a-l’Americaine, though I suspect our own 
are, in truth, merely a-la-Suisse, and inclined 
more to the eastward.” [t is a fair supposition 
that the author means here that the Aar in- 
clined more to the eastward, though it must be 
confessed he has taken an odd method of noting 
the fact. 

Such passages as the following are better 
missed from any such work, for several rea- 
sons ; they are in execrable taste :— 


“ They (the people of St. Gall) had a bad neighbour- 
hood with the monks, and matters proceeded to such 
extremities, that about two centuries since they built a 
high wall between the abbey edifices and the town, most 
probably to keep the holy celibites at home at night.” 


* * “Qnveen Bertha lived and reigned some time 
about the year 1100, though I pretend not to be within 
acentury. She founded a convent at Payerne, passed 
much of her time in it, and rode in a certain saddle, 





salic law, it gg | been quite as well adapted for ay 
as forza woman. The kingdom, the convent, the pala. 
and almost the history itself, is gone, but the saddis, 
mains! How often have I heard you anathemais 
old saddles; but here was one of the age of a th 
years, and yet every body speaks well of it, 
skirts, equivocal riding frocks, and all similar ips 
tions, known to those ladies who, in their equesty 
exercises, reverse the axiom of ‘united we stand, diya 
we fall,’ are put to shame by the simple expedj 
this saddle, which had a sort of permanent boot fo gy 
reception of each of the royal legs.” be 
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Much of his ultra democracy might hap 
been reserved for a “‘ new letter,” and also som 
such passages as the following. What purpog 
he can have to serve with the Trades Uniony, 
know not; but this at least was rather an 
fitting place for their doctrines :— 


= 


“Those who think themselves set apart for the, 
enjoyment o! the good things of this world, forget taj! 
this state of being is merely a part of a great who 
that a superior intelligence directs all; that this diyig! 
intelligence has established equitable Jaws, and imp 
ed in every man a consciousness of right and wroy 
which enables the lowest in the scale to appreciate jj} 
nate justice, and which makes every man, in some 
gree, critical in matters that touch his own wel 
Education and habit, it is true, may blunt or pervert 
natural faculty; but, as prosperity is notoriously mo 
than adversity to lead the heart astray, I have ne 
yet been in a country in which what are called j 
lower orders have not clearer and sounder views 
their betters, of the great principles which ought te 
dominate in the control of human affairs. 1 speq 
classes, and not of individuals, of course ; nor dol} 
lieve that any condition of slavery, however abject, 
extinguishes this perception of simple truths, which 
been implanted by God for his own great ends. Ty 
ability to express is not always commensurate withi 
ability to conceive; and, as to what are called populy! 
excesses and violence, they are commonly the result 
systems which deprive masses of the power to act ing 
other manner than by an appeal to their force. 
of men may be misled, certainly, and even justice, w 
administered violently, becomes dangerous; but ing 
such cases it will be found, that a sentiment of F 
lies at the bottom of even the mistaken impulses of 
majority.” a 

All this may be true,—* and then again} 
may not,” but of what use is it here. 
might have conferred a real benefit by oceup 
ing as much space in a description appende 
the following—that is, if he had not been t 
much on the qui vive for the “ picturesque" 
waste any tiie on the useful :-— i 


r= 
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There is a sense of imperfection, of incom- 


which in no manner invaded.the sacred principle of the 


@ re 
“The agriculture, apparently, was not bad; and q 
now began to see a system of irrigation which iw ef 
more perfect than any I have yet met with. Itish ba 
simple and scientific, and must be eminently useful” Ja 
The following is more in accordance th 
the intentien of the work,—and indeed f 
quotations now to be made, are of what WHE be 
consider the best in the book :— By 
** My eye was fixed on the side of the Jung F be 
when I saw a speck of snow start out of a mass W ba 
formed a sort of precipice, leaving a very small hole, tee 
larger in appearance than a bee-hive. The report call be 
soon after. It was equal to what a horseman’s pi he 
would produce i: a good echo. The snow glided ¢ a 
ward two or three hundred feet, and lodged. All h to 
the report, though no one saw this little avalanchel it, 
myself. I was in the act of pointing out the spot tot of 
companions, when a quantity of dusty snow shot out 
the same little hole, followed by a stream that coven pes 
an inclined plane, which seemed to be of the extent@y |. 
ten or twelve acres. The constant roaring conv fire 
us the affair was not to end here. The stream fore m 
its way through a narrow gorge in the rock«, and : 
appeared, tumbling perpendicularly two hundred @ loi 
more on another inclined plane. Crossing this, ## t 
came hid again; but soon issued by another rocky ™ 
on a third plane, down which it slid to the verge of ve 
green pastures ; for, at this season, the grass grows . 
neath the very drippings of the glaciers. oa 
“ This was a picturesque avalanche to the eye, {hom i 
the sound came so direct, that it was like the noise pf 





duced by snow falling from a house, differing only! 
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. The size of the stream was so much reduced 
in passing the gorges, that it bore a strong resemblance 
to the Staubach, and according to the best estimate I 
could make, its whole descent was not short of a thou- 
sand feet. The hole out of which all this mass of snow 
jssued, and which literally covered acres, did not appear 
to have more capacity than a large oven! We shook 
our heads, after examining it, and began to form better 
estimates vf heights and distances among the Alps.” 


# Without stopping in the town of Schwytz, we took 

a path through the meadows that soon brought us into 

road to Goldau. In coming from Brunnen to the 
outlet of the lake of Lowerz, we turned the eastern ex. 
tremity of the Righi, The little sheet of water just 
mentioned is less than three miles in length, by a little 
more than one in breadth, and on its southern side it 
washes the base of the mountain, leaving room for an 
excellent carriage road, however, to wind along its banks. 
The ground is low at the outlet, which flows through: 
the beautiful meadows of the district into the lake of the 
Four Cantons, or that of Lucerne. The outlet is called 
Seewen, and a hamlet near it bears the same name. 
Here I stopped to view the scene, and to rest myself. 
The ruins of Goldau, the Rossberg, and the pile of the 
Righi lay directly before me, across the water, at the 
distance of a league. Beckoning to a peasant who was 
mowing in a field near by, I inquired if he had witness. 
ed the fall of the Rossberg? This man was at work, at 
the moment of the catastruphe, within a few yards of the 
very spot where we then stood. He described the noise 
as being sufficiently terrifying, but as less loud than one 
would suppose. A dense cloud of dust spread itself 
across the valley of Goldau, and up the side of the Ross- 
berg, a distance of two miles or more, and he saw fire 
shooting through the air. From the appearance of the 
latter, the first impression in Schwytz had been, that 
there was a volcanic eruption; but it was afterwards 
known that the fire came from some lime-kilns that had 
been burning. on the mountain. The fall of the Ross- 
berg was owing to water passing through crevices of the 
mountain, and forming an enormous layer of mud, off of 
which the huge superincumbent mass had slid, like a 
ship when she is launched. It differed from the acci- 
dent at Weggis only in the fact of the strata of the moun- 
tain separating, and by the greater magnitude of the 
phenomenon. The mud was driven downward by the 
enornious pressure with great impetuosity, and most of 
it finding an outlet in that direction, was forced, in the 
twinkling of an eye, as it were, into the other end of the 
lake. Here it literally formed nearly a thousand acres 
of land! What an idea this fact gives us of the magni- 
ficent scale on which the works of nature are displayed 
in this country. One has difficulty in believing in such 
an event; but the meadow tells its own tale. The depth 
of the lake, in general, is about fifty feet; but the water 
was more shallow at its upper end, where this extraor- 
dinary change occurred. 

“The sudden entrance of so much earth, as you will 
readily suppose, compelled as sudden an exit of an equal 
quantity of water. My informant described the first 
effect of this phenomenon to be a nearly perpendicular 
barrier of water, which stretched across the head of the 
lake, and which was the first feature of the catastrophe 
that he distinctly understood. Comprehending the na- 
ture of this danger, he had just time to run from the 
eminence where we were standing, and on which he had 

n at work, into the street of the hamlet, and to bring 
upa little brother of his, who was playing before his 
own door. This was hardly done, when the wave reach- 
ed the eastern shore, and poured its volume against the 
base of the Righi, and through the low pass of the Sce- 
wen. A great deal of the force of this wave must have 
been broken by the mountain, which is quite precipitous 
here, and the recoil of the water no doubt helped to di- 
minish the violence of the succeeding shocks. Still the 
torrent that broke over the low ground washed all befcre 
it, including several houses, taking its course by the bed 
of the Scewen into the lake of Lucerne. There were 
three great waves, after which the water gradually sub. 
sided. I believe no lives were lost, a circumstagee that 
Must have been owing to the fact, that the water escaped 
from the lake, chiefly on the reflux, the side of the 
mountain receiving the principal shock. 

“The walk along the lake shore was charming, and I 
loitered by the way like a truant school-boy. There are 
two small islands, of which, one, a little rocky mound, 
Contains the ruins of a small baronial hold, that tradition 
gives io the old tyrants of the country, or to the bailiffs 
of the house of Habsbourg. A peasant, who was at work 
opposite this island, pointed to a low wall on it, which 

said was part of a small chapel, that had been swept 
Away by the water. He added, that the wave completely 
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covered the summit of a tower that was still standing, 
visible proofs of the passage of the water remaining on 
the stones. I computed the height of the rock above 
the water to be about twenty-five feet, and that of the 
tower above the rocks, forty-five. ‘This would give 
seventy feet for the height of the wave above the surface 
of the lake. There is nothing like this scen on the 
ocean, but as, in this case, the water was violently and 
suddenly displaced, it does not follow that there was a 
‘ trough,’ as in gales at sea. 

“ The hamlet of Lowerz stands at the western end of 
the lake, which lies in a north-west and south-east direc- 
tion, and a little out of the course of the destruction. Its 
church, houses, and meadows mostly escaped, though 
the latter are more or less sprinkled with fragments of 
rock. The made ground lies directly behind it, and it 
was either in coarse grass, or in rude meadows, that 
had been recently cut, haystacks being profusely scat- 
tered over its whole surface. 

“ Here the road ascended, and skirted the scene of 
desolation, passing the site of Goldau, or past a hamlet 
that is called New Goldau. This is the place where we 
took to the fields, in our ascent of the Righi, and I had 
now entered it from an exactly opposite direction. 1 or- 
dered supper and a bed, determining to pass the night 
on the spot. 

“ About ten, a noisy party of some thirsty porteurs de 
chaises came down the Righi, and invaded the inn. They 
had been up with the Grand-duchess Helena, the wife 
of the Grand-duke Michael of Russia, and having pro- 
bably been well paid for their toil, seemed disposed to 
make a night of it. I was right glad when they were 
all well filled with sour wine. 

“It was a chill, foggy morning when I rose, and the 
air suited the dreary aspect of the neighbouring desola- 
tion. New Goldau is a very humble commencement, 
containing merely the inn and a parsonage, with a cha- 
pel annexed. The priest was at matins, surrounded by 
a Congregation of a dozen women and children. Oppo- 
site the temporary chapel, which is now in a sort of 
cellar, is the foundation of a new church. I got into 
conversation with the curé when he came out, and 
gleaned from him, and from the different people about 
the inn, as many facts relating to the fall of the moun- 
tain as I could obtain. After breakfast, we proceeded 
on the same errand, directly across the ruin to the foot 
of the Rossberg. As this catastrophe is so truly Swiss, 
ee now endeavour to give you a more distinct idea 
of it. 

“ Imagine a valley bounded on its east and west sides 
by two lakes, and on its north and south by lofty 
mountains. The distance between the lakes is about 
two miles; and that from mountain to mountain, in the 
nearest point, is a little more than one. The southern 
mountain (the Righi) is a sharp acclivity; the northern 
rises more graduaily, admitting of cultivation and mea- 
dows to its summit. The side of the latter mountain, 
which is the Rossberg, presents an inclined plane, at an 
angle of about thirty degrees, judging by the eye; be- 
ing nearly or quite a league in length. ‘The summit is 
given by Ebel as being 3516 French feet above the level of 
the lake of Zug. The whole southern surface was dotted 
with cottages, many of which still stand within a few 
yards of the line of the ruin. The extreme summit of the 
Rossberg is represented as having been a mass of rock, 
that projected at more than a right angle with its in- 
clined surface, and which, of course, a little overhung 
its own base, in the direction of the valley. This acci- 
dental formation is believed to have been the chief 
cause of the disaster. 

“A fracture in the rock, running directly up the 
mountain in a straight line, marks the eastern limits of 
the fall. It has left a precipice the whole distance, 
varying from eighty to one hundred and fifty feet in 
height. This, of course, was the average depth of the 
sliding mass, though its thickness gradually diminished 
towards its western margin, where it seemed shaved off 
to an edge, in consequence of the mountain’s recedin 
northward. The width of this frightfal track is about 
a thousand feet. Admitting that the length is only ten 
thousand, the width one thousand, and the average depth 
but forty feet, we get 400,000,000 cubic feet of matter, 
as the mass that was,set in motion on this dire occa- 
sion. Judging by the eye, I should think this calcula- 
tion to be materially within the truth, By allowing an 
averaye depth of eighty feet, the mass, of course, is 
doubled. A better sort of Manhattanese dwelling con- 
tuins about sixty thousand cubic feet. Assuming that 


the matter displaced by the fall of the Rossberg was 
600,000,000 cubic feet, we get the result of a mass equal 
to the cubic contents of ten thousand of ‘our largest 
dwellings, This number of dwellings of that size, would, 





perhaps, be quite as great an amount of matter as is. 


actually contained in all the buildings of the town,* so 7 
that you have to imagine all the of New York 
converted into solid bodies, and then cast, in a single, 
minute, into a valley and lake, with a superficies of less 
than two thousand acres, in order to have some idea of 
the desolation produced by the fall of this mountain. 
Ebel estimates the size of the chasm left by the falling 
fragments at nearly double that I have here given, but 
I think he has not allowed enough for the irregularity 
of its form. 

“ The upper stratum of the entire side of the moun- 
tain, within the limits named, has been forced from its 
bed, from its summit to its base. The resistance, as the 
matter became piled in the valley, has thrown off frag- 
ments of the summit obliquely ; and there are rocks as 
large as small buildings now lying near Goldau, which 
must have been projected through the air a distance of 
at least two miles. I have little doubt, notwithstanding, 
that most of the destruction has keen done by the supe- 
rior matter forcing the inferior before it. ‘The buildings 
of Goldau which lay near the extremity of the ruin, are 
said to have been shoved from their places, though sub- 
sequently overwhelmed. The priest estimated the depth 
of the débris, on the site of the present road, at about 
thirty feet. There are places in the valley, however, 
where its depth cannot be less than two hundred. 

“ Near the base of the mountain is a sort of oasis in 
the desert. It is a little spot of clayish meadow land, 
that has escaped the fall of rocks, and which is fenced 
and mowed. Whether it is the miserable remains of 
the original meadow, or whether it is a portion of mea- 
dow that slid from the mountain, ] cannot say, but quite 
probably it is the latter. It is covered with a wiry 
grass. Pools of water exist all over the ruin, which alto- 
gether looks fresh, although the accident occurred in 1806. 
At the base of the Righi are detached rocks scattered 
about the meadows, that were hurled a good deal in ad- 
vance of the mass. This place looks like a battle ground, 
where Milton’s angels had contended. 

“ After passing an hour amid this desolation, I mount- 
ed the Rossberg, fur some distance, and stood on the 
verge of the precipice left by the fall. The view of the 
ruin beneath was frightful, and it was in strange con- 
trast with the exquisite loveliness of the meadows that 
closely embrace its sides. 

“ Four hundred and thirty-three of the inhabitants of 
the mountain and valley perished on this occasion ; but 
to these must be added sixteen residerits of other parts 
of the canton, and eight travellers, . The latter were a 
bridal party, about to ascend the Righi. One or two 
gentlemen of their company were so far in the rear as 
to escape. These heard the rending of the rocks; and 
the last they saw of their friends, the latter had stopped 
and were looking up at the Rossberg, the sounds having 
evidently attracted their attention too. In the next 
minute they were buried beneath the ruins! The noise 
had previously alarmed some of the residents, of whom 
seventy-four escaped by flight. ‘Those who lived on the 
mountain, by taking lateral directions, had to run but 
five hundred feet in order to be safe. Ebel estimates 
the pecuniary loss at a little more than half a million of 
dollars. 

“ A person might have stood uascathed at the verge 
of the line of ruin, on the mountain ; but, below, the air 
must have been momentarily filled with flying frag- 
ments. There is a house still standing on the western 
side of the track, or on that which is.the least regularly 
marked, in fearful proximity to the débris.” 


To conclude, were this work to go forth as 
the first effort of a young author, seeking for 
a place among the smaller literary adventurers, 
it might have a reasonable prospect of compa- 
rative success. But considered as the revised 
work of one who has held an enviable literary 
reputation, it cannot ‘add to the just fame of its 
author; and compared with the accomplished 
voyageurs Lamartine and Burnes, and others 
of like stamp, it is worse than useless in ad- 
vancing the literary reputation of our country. 





* This was written in 1828, 
—— 


Patents.— During three months of last year, 145 pa- 
tents were granted by the Frencli government, princi- 
pally for inventions relative to printing,‘to the manu-. 
factory of native sugar, and of stuffs by locomotive 
machinery ; to machinery of several Kinds; to dyeing,, 
perfumery, clothing, the aft of eurifig, tind music. 
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EDITOR’S TAELE. 


Raumer’s England.—We have the pleasure 
to-day of forwarding to our subscribers the 
commencement of Professor Von Raumer’s 
England in 1835, a work which will be univer. 
sally sought for as soon as its merits are known. 
The London Court Journal makes the following 
observations on it :— This is a very valuable 
work; for it is valuable to a people that their 
institutions, opinions, and customs, should be 
canvassed in every way. The observations of 
a well-known and intelligent man like Von 
Raumer carry their own importance ; it is by 
such mental exchange that prejudices are pre- 
vented taking too strong a hold, and we are 
induced at least to reflect and to compare. 
Mrs. Austin has translated the work with her 
usual spirit and accuracy; but, from pressure 
of time, the last volume has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Lloyd, an accomplished German 
scholar, but whose style somewhat lacks the 
animation of the lady's.” 

The London Spectator, though opposed to 
the author in his political views, says— 


“The fame of Frederick Von Raumer is established 
in Germany by a variety of historical works upon the 


Middle Ages. Their character has given him, in some}! 


sense, a European reputation; but he is chietly known 
in England by the Illustrations of the History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton translated. Familiar frou his early youth 
with English literature and English institutions, Rau- 
mer appears to have lung entertained a desire to visit 
this country, which he fulfilled at the commencement 
of the past year, in order to pursue his historical re- 
searches amongst our public archives, preparatory to 
finishing the ‘ New History of Modern Europe.’ His 
introductions, his pursuits, and his reputation, procured 
him access to the best society of the metropolis; but, 
with the simplicity of a German, and the sagacity of 
a practical scholar anxious to study the people, he was 
far from confining himself to the great and fashionable 
during his sojourn in London. Neither social peculiar- 
ities, nor the incidents and circumstances from which a 
visiter must form his judgment as to the national cha- 
racter, were, however, sufficient to occupy the attention 
of Raumer. Accustomed to historical investigation, he 
was naturally led to enquire into our institations and 
our financial and economical condition, as well as into 
the causes which have produced, retarded, or influenced 
them. The same habits, and perhaps the interest at- 
tached to English affairs in Germany, induced him 
closely to regard public events and political parties, and 
to reflect, to speculate, and to prophesy upon what was 
passing about him. When, on the completion of his 
researches at the museum and the state paper office, he 
took a hasty tour through the great Northern and Mid- 
land manufacturing districts, us well as through parts 
of Scotland and Ireland, the same habits still continued, 
although his views were of necessity more rapid. What 
in this way he saw, heard, thought, or learned, he de- 
spatched daily, or at very brief intervals, to friends in 
Germany. These letters—written, as we gather from 
some incidental passages, with a view to publication— 
were collected and published on the author's return to 
the coritinent. Speculating on the probable interest 
they would excite, Von Raumer took the precaution to 
secure a translator in the accomplished Mrs. Austin, 


and a publisher in Mr. Murray. The exigencies of 


trade, which made profit and early publication insepa- 
rable things, in some measure foiled the writer’s wish; 
for they rendered it necessary to submit the third volume 
to another hand. 

“ Of the continental value and interest of the letters 
we cannot pretend to speak. Looking at the number 
of the facts, and the quantity of information they con- 
tain—the good sense, sobriety, and impartiality of their 
author—and the general ignorance respecting England 
that appears to prevail abroad—we should imagine them 
useful and valuab‘e. 
passages which exhibit the penetrating and sagacious 
enquirer looking at the affairs of men, or the intelligent 
and accomplished critic examining matters of art and 
taste. 

“As regards the translation itsclf, all criticism is 
deprecated in the preface, on account of the haste with 


There are an infinite number of 





which it was done. Speaking generally, this apology 
seems to be needless. It is probable enough that single 
deficiencies might be found if sought for; but the im- 
pression left by the whole is that of case, spirit, and 
mastery.” 


The views taken of “ England and the Eng- 
lish” by this intelligent German differ from 
those which have been recently published by 
hasty tourists, and in no particular is this dif- 
ference so striking as in the amount of thought 
and sagacity with which he observes. It is a 
pleasant change, too, to have views as seen by 
a shrewd gentleman accustomed to far different 
institutions from our own. A book edition has 
appeared from the press of Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 


Paulding’s Works, from the press of the 
Harpers, have reached volumes VII. and VHL., 
which contain the novel of Koningsmarke, or 
Old Times in the New World, a fiction of great 
originality and popularity. The edition is a 
handsome one. 

Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Gen- 
tieman.—We have been exceedingly amused 
with this piece of biography, from the pen of 
the editor of the New York Commerciai Adver- 
tiser, Colonel Stone. ‘The hero belongs to a 
class of persons who are very numerous, and 
get along any how under the impression that 
“the world owes them a living.” The book 
is published by Leavitt, Lord & Co. of New 
York, who have issued simultaneously 


Visit to Constantinople and Athens, by Rev. 
Walter Colton, U. S. N., author of Ship and 
Shore, which we have read with pleasure. It 
is the outpouring of a full mind, but one which 
seems rather too careless what it produces. It 
forms a continuation of “ Ship and Shore,” and 
we presume will give general satisfaction, with 
the exception of a few passages. These pub- 
lishers let their works make themselves known ; 
if it were not that we have an arrangement to 
have every aew book laid on our table imme- 
diately on its publication, we should scarcely 
have heard uf several new books, the titles of 
which appear in our list to-day—no puffing 
having been done for them. 

Fraser’s Magazine, for reckless assertion and 
bold vulgarity in some of its articles, exceeds 
any thing in modern times. In the April num- 
ber is a review of the new edition of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Rookwood; after stating what is 
not the fact—that the work has had an extra- 
ordinary sale in America—it is remarked :— 
** Any one initiated into the secrets of the book- 
trade must be aware, that copies of the Newgate 
Calendar are in constant and steady request 
throughout President Jackson’s dominions— 
most families being anxious to possess that 
work from motives connected with heraldry and 
genealogical science.” ‘This ts too bad. 


Mr. Jerrold, author of the Rent Day, is about 
to imitate Sheridan Knowles and other author- 
actors, by performing in a new piece of his 
own composition. 

The ninth portion of Mr. Heber’s famous 
library was to be sold in April, and would occu- 
py fourteen days. ‘The books from Hodnet 
Hall, said to be the very choicest of the col- 
lection, are in the catalogue. 


It is said that Captain Marryat received about 
$3500 for his Pirate and Three Cutters. A 
pretty fair compensation. : 


The catchpenny, false, and indecent “ Dis- 





tlosures of Maria Monk” have been republish 
in London. " 
It is said that young Burke, who is now'plgs 
ing at Drury Lane, bids fair to equal Power, 
his Irish characters. 
cadllinicie 


List of New Books published in London wi 
latest dates. " 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Con 
giate Church of Wolverhampton, by the Rey, G. Olivep 
D. D. The Althorp Picture Gallery, and other Poe 
Sketches, by a Lady; 8vo. Despatches, Miny 
Correspondence of the Marquess of Wellesley, dusing 
his Administration in India; edited by Montgomen 
Martin; Vol. I., 8vo. A Tour round Ireland in }j 
John Barrow, Esq.; 8vo. The Little Sketch. Books! 
vols. 12mo. The Physical Theory of Another Lif 
the author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm;* 
The English Bible, its History and Results; 4 
Pericles and Aspasia, by W. Savage Landor ; 2 vols, agi A 
8vo. Tour of a German Artist in England, by M. Py 
savant; 2 vols. post 8vo. Collection of all the } 
Orders, and Regulations of the Poor Law Commigsig. 
ers for England and Wales, by D. Chambers, Bay 
12mo. Buck’s Religious Anecdotes, a new editions 
1 vol. 12mo. England and Wales, from Drawings § 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq., with Descriptive and Historis 
Illustrations by H. E. Lloyd, Esq.; Part XX. 
—>—— 


New American Yudlications, — 


A New and Commodious Gazetteer of Virginia : 
the District of Columbia, by Joseph Martin; to 
is added a History of Virginia, from its first sett 
to the year 1754, with a map. Charlottesburgh, Va.” 
England in 1835, being a series of letters writt 
friends in Germany during a Residence in London, 
Excursions into the Provinces, by F. Von Raumer, Py 
fessor of History at the University of Berlin. Trap 
lated from the German by Sarah Austin and H 
Lloyd. In 1 vol. 8vo. Phila.: Carey, Lea & Blane 
Koningsmarke, or Old Times in the New Wop 
New edition revised and corrected. Vols. VII. and 
of the works of J. K. Paulding, Esq. New York 
Harper & Brothers. a 
Visit to Constantinople and Athens, by Rev. Waly 
Colton, U. S. N. 1 vol. 12m0. New York: Leap, 
Lord & Co. oT) 
Ups and Downs in the Life of a Distressed Gentleman 
by the author of “Tales and Sketches such’as they 
are.” 1 vol. 12mo. New York: same publishers, © 
The Works of Thomas Chalmers, Vol. I. 
New York: same publishers. a 
The Hebrew Wife, or the Law of Marriage examine 
in relation to the Lawfulness of Polygamy. ByS 
Dwight. 12mo. Same publishers. iy 
A Narrative of the Affair at Queenstown in the 
of 1812. By S. Van Rensselaer. 12mo. New York 
same publishers. oe 
Journal of a Missionary Tour in India, by th 
Messrs. Read and Ramsey. By William Ramsey, 7 
vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. Whetham. a | 
The Way of Salvation, together with Mr. Ban 
Defence of the Sermon. 12mo. New York: 

Lord & Co. 7 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of & 
Coleridge. 1 vol. 12mo. New York: Harpers. 

The Young Mother, or Management of Child a 
regard to Health. By Wm. A. Alcott. 1 vol, 22m 
Boston: Light & Stearns. a 

The Works of Thomas Dick, L.L. D. 1 vok! 
Hartford: H. F. Sumner & Co. fs 

A Memoir of Slater, the Father of America Mam 
factures, connected with the History of the 
Manufacture in England and America, with 
on the Moral Influence of Manufactures in the Umit 
States. By George S. White. Phila.: Kay & Brothet 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL 2 


May 1,—E. Shober, Salem, N.C. ‘& 
April 26,—John M. Bell, P. M., St. Francisville, Las 
May 12,—Exim Lewis, P. M., Mount Prospect, Ns& 
April 13,—William O. Winston, Ganesville, Ala. 
May 17,—Joln T. Bell, Experiment Mills, Pa. 
April 27,—John H. Rountree, Plattsville, Mich. 
May 20,—William W. Mason, Church Hill, Md, 
—— 11,—W. Il. Sayre, Agt., Mauch Chunk, F 
—— 9,—William S. Norment, Spzing Mount, F 





